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THE STORY OF KING JABEZ. 


the chronicles of the house of Juda there are a number of per- 

sons and heads of families introduced whose origin does not 
appear to have been of the family of Israel; but who had neverthe- 
less become incorporated into the tribal body or become directly 
connected therewith. Of such, are those mentioned in I Chr. 4: 8, 
and in particular, that one abruptly introduced in I Chr. 4: 9, 10. 
This man of high position or honorable estate, who bore the name 
of Jabez, is presented as one who turned to ‘‘ the God of Israel,” 
seeking the protection of his possessions and of his person, and who 
with earnest entreaty for blessing found an answer, in that ‘* God 
granted him that which he requested.” 

Who was this man of high position, who turning to the worship 
of Israel’s God sought his protection for the land over which he 
ruled, and who is introduced in connection with the very early 
history of Juda’s tribe? 

The now celebrated tablets found at Tel-el-Amarna, taken in 
connection with other records of Egypt, have thrown much light 
upon the very time covered by some of the earlier records of the 
first book of Chronicles, and show, among other things, that 
Semites occupied positions of authority under the King Amendéphis 
IV (Khu-en-Aten, ‘‘ The glory of the solar disk”), and that the 
Queen’s mother, Thi, and therefore the young King himself, appear 
to have been, in part at least, of Semitic origin. Let it be remem- 
bered that, speaking roughly, these tablets belong to a time, say 
nearly a century and a half before the Exodus, and more than half 
a century before the birth of Moses; and it may also be well to 
consider that there is no record of direct oppression of the Israelites 
in Egypt, by any royal authority, during the time of this, the 
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eighteenth dynasty ; but on the contrary, that the scriptures them- 
selves indicate, what is otherwise confirmed, that the people of 
Israel were not confined to Egypt; but that they spread themselves 
out, and at times occupied the homes of their fathers in Canaan, 
and formed their settlements from the southwest to the northeast of 
Palestine and in the country of Moab, as well as in the land of 
Goshen; so that, in this time of their prosperity, they appear to 
have had no limitations of great importance, as between the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the eastern desert and between Hermon and the 
Nile. 

They had at this time both liberty and power, and it was wih 
these facts in view that the Apostle Paul could say that ‘‘ God 
exalted the people when they dwelt as strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” 

The tribe of Levi, which, as compared with others, increased but 
slowly and were few in number, probably kept near to the Nile; 
but Ephraim had already come into conflict with the Philistines 
and had formed settlements in the heart of Palestine; some of 
Manasseh were in Gilead; Benjamin had colonized to the north of 
Jerusalem; and men of Juda had spread through all the south of 
Canaan. Hezron, who was born in Canaan before Israel’s migra- 
tion to Egypt, died at Bethlehem, then Caleb-Ephratah, in his son’s 
possession; and Segub, his son, born about sixty years after that 
migration, and whose mother was of Manasseh, had a son Jair, 
who ruled sixty cities in the land of Gilead. The three leading 
tribes, Ephraim, Manasseh, and Juda, were bound together by 
matrimonial ties and were also connected, in the same manner, 
with Pharaoh’s house. 

Such were some of the conditions which preceded the rise of the 
nineteenth dynasty, and the birth of Moses; after which the people 
of Israel were confined within narrower territorial limits and felt 
the heavy hand of the new and oppressive ruling power. The 
colors upon the coffin of Joseph must have been very fresh and 
bright, in the careful guardianship of his sons, when the new 
capital of Tel-el-Amarna (Tel Bene Amran) arose in its novel 
beauty, and the new worship of Aten began; but, possibly in this 
religious revolution by the King, Amendphis IV, there was seen a 
result of that influence so long exerted by the one who had been 
‘* father to Pharaoh” and governor of all the land. 

The King Amendéphis III, and his wife, Queen Thi, were not 
one in religious belief, and she, a Semite, had probably much to do 
with the great religious change which came after the death of her 
husband and soon after the marriage of her royal son. 
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Amend6phis III had followed the established religion of the land 
and the worship, among other gods, of the great god Amen. He 
had even required that in his lifetime divine honors should be paid 
to his own statue, set up in the south land, and this excessive zeal 
in what she believed to be a false religion must have been most 
distasteful to this noble queen. 

The colossal statues of this great king and queen, which the 
Greeks miscalled by the name of Memnon, are still standing after a 
lapse of thirty-three hundred years. 

But, who was this great Queen Thi? The Amarna letters from 
Tushratti, King of Mitanni, are thought by some to indicate that 
she had come from this land, from whence both Isaac and Jacob 
had procured their wives. Some of the tribe of Juda appear to 
have settled to the north of Palestine in the neighboring land of 
Maachah (I Chr. 4: 19), and this fact is given in close connection 
with the record of the marriage of Mered (great-grandson of the 
Hezron who was born before the migration into Egypt) witha 
daughter of Pharaoh. These lands had been subjugated by Thoth- 
mes III, perhaps half a century before Queen Thi received the 
honor of a seat upon the Egyptian throne, and since that time they 
had been much under Egyptian influence, if not Egyptian control. 

But this queen is also spoken of as being a daughter, or descend- 
ant, of Jua and Thua, and since the old Egyptian alphabet did not 
afford a letter ‘‘d” the former of these names makes the closest 
approach to the name of Juda, Jacob’s son; while the latter 
suggests at once the name of Shua, a younger son of Abraham, or 
Bath-Shua, Juda’s wife. The slight perversion of the sound need 
not surprise those who remember that the sons of Joseph, at a latter 
time, failed to give the ‘‘sh” sound even when upon that depended 
the saving of their lives (Ju. 12: 6). 

It is possible that both of these views as to the origin of this 
queen may be correct, for not only had some out of the tribes of 
Juda and Manasseh gone far away to the north and east, after the 
conquests of Thothmes III, but the name of Tushratti seems to 
emerge from the records of Juda in the Haahashtari of I Chr. 4: 6; 
while his mother’s name, in the same verse, recalls at once the very 
land of Mitanni, or Naharina. This Haahashtari was a grandson 
of the Hezron, before named. 

Let me now present the suggestion that the King Amendphis IV, 
son of Amendéphis III and Queen Thi; the King who broke with 
the powerful priesthood and abandoned the Egyptian religion, 
who erased the name of the god Amen and chose the worship of 
Aten the Eternal, ‘‘ the god of light ;”—that this King appears to 
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be the one who turned to the God of Israel, as recorded in I Chr. 
4: 10, and who is there designated as Jabez, of honorable estate. 

Aten was a god of Palestine, the supreme Lord of the Semites of 
that land, his symbol was the shining sun, and the name may recall 
the Hebrew name Jashen, ‘‘ shining.” Amid the religious conflicts 
of the times and the fluctuations of faith there may have been some 
identity, fancied if not real, between this Semitic god Aten and the 
Semitic Ja or Jah with reference to whom the same symbol is so 
often used as in Num. 6: 25, ‘*The Lord make his face to shine 
upon thee ;” in Psalm 84: 11, ‘* The Lord Ged is a sum and shield ;” 
in Mal. 4: 2, ‘* The Sux of righteousness shall arise with healing 
in his wings ;” and in other scripture. 

To any who might say Sibboleth for Shibboleth, the change from 
Jashen to Jasen would be an easy one, and such a further corrup- 
tion as that to Jaten would find parallels in those and in later times. 
Then, just as Jaachan became contracted to Achan (I Chr. 1: 42 
and margin) so, as easily in this case, might the initial be dropped 
and Aten become the accepted name. Nor would this be without 
further precedent, for in Babylonia the divine name Ya was some- 
times Aa. 

It may be noticed that part of the name Nimmuriya, by which 
Tushratti addresses the King (Khu-en-Aten) has the meaning ‘‘ Jah 
is light.” 

An Egyptian King was a being who could glory in many names, 
both human and divine. The ‘*Ka” is understood to have been 
the soul or life, and a King might have ‘* Ka names” and ‘throne 
names” and others besides. It is recorded of King Amendéphis II], 
who deified himself, that he took no less than seven ‘‘ Ka names.” 
His son and successor also bore the name of Amendéphis; a name 
which divided the honors with the name Thothmes, through most 
of the time of this, the eighteenth dynasty; but the fact that he 
utterly renounced that name and took the one Khu-en-Aten, when 
he broke with the priesthood and adopted his mother’s faith, may 
suggest that the one given to him after his father and which con- 
tained the name of the god of Thebes was not the one which she 
had used. 

If she were indeed a true worshipper of Jehovah, the changes 
which had come with Joseph’s recent death and the evident ascend- 
ancy of the native priestly power might even in the birth of her 
infant son have filled her heart with sorrow. 

There is an inscribed Egyptian record which shows that the 
Greeks (Hanebu) were not unknown to the Egyptians at a time 
even earlier than that of Abraham, and later records show that 
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Greek influence was felt even in the fashioning of names, before 
the time of the Exodus. The names Amenotep or Amendéphis and 
Menophtes or Menptah were formed trom the names of the deities 
Amen and Ptah or Hapi, which latter also took the form of Apis, 
and there was in the time of Amendéphis III, as mentioned by 
Josephus, an Amenophis, son of Hapi, or Paapis. Mr. Renouf 
has shown that the popular Egyptian ear was not able easily to 
distinguish between ‘‘p” or ‘*ph” and ‘*b” and Maspero has noticed 
in the inscriptions of Sheshang (the Shishak of the Bible) on a wall 
in the temple of Karnak, that de/h, ‘*house,” appears as fit, and 
bir, ‘* well,” appears as fir, while derakoth, ‘* blessings,” is written 
warakit. Anub sometimes appeared as Anup; and the Babylonian 
Pal, ‘*a son,” was also written Ba/. 

Then, the letter ‘*z” which did not appear in the old Egyptian 
alphabet would sometimes be used by foreigners in place of ‘‘s,” 
and the letter ‘*e” was also wanting in the old alphabet. 

With these facts before us we may understand how in the King’s 
renunciation of Amen, if the name of Ja were made the substitute, 
the name Amendophis (Amen the hidden one) might give place to 
Jaapis, which in the mouth of his sorrowing mother, at the time of 
his birth, would have had a fullness of meaning as ‘‘ Ja the hidden 
one,” and the natural transmutation or contraction by which this 
might become the Old Testament Jabez would be almost as simple 
as that by which Thebes became Thebez in Palestine. 

The city called Jabez, where the scribes dwelt (I Chr. 2: 55), is 
mentioned in connection with a group of towns in the north of 
Judah, near Jerusalem; but it has not hitherto been identified. 

These scribes were engaged by the governing power for political 
service, also in the matter of the national archives, and in connec- 
tion with the religion of the state; and their mention in the passage 
referred to carries us farther on in the history of the people of Israel. 
It is significant that the scribes are not elsewhere spoken of as out 
of Jerusalem or apart from the seat of the governing power, and so 
it seems to be a reasonable conclusion that the name Jabez is here 
used as meaning the City of Jebus or Jerusalem. This important 
city was known in the time of Abraham as Salem and the names 
Jebus and Jerusalem are not applied to it in the scriptures until the 
time of Joshua. 

It is true that with reference to the time of Abraham a people in 
the land of Canaan are twice spoken of in the book of Genesis as 
Jebusites; but the record, assuming that it was made by Moses, 
was written later than the time of Amendéphis IV and not much 
earlier than the time of the Exodus, and this was after the great 
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city had received the name of Jebus in addition to that of Salem, 
and when the people of the old Salem had become known as 
Jebusites. 

Some of the Amarna letters were written to the King Amendphis 
IV (Khu-en-Aten) by the governor of Jerusalem, Ebed-Tob, im- 
ploring military assistance from his Lord, the King of Egypt, 
against the Khabiri (confederates, or Hebrews) who he intimates 
were favored by the King while they were besieging him, and who 
he claims have slandered him to his Lord. 

His opponents also appeal to the King for troops, and they 
appear to be supported by the Mitanni and by sons of Laba against 
this governor of Jerusalem and other rebellious governors of the 
land. 

Possibly the sons of Laban, whose country was that of the 
Mitanni—the Aram Naharaim of the Old Testament, continued 
faithful to the early treaty of Galeed, made between their father 
Laban and the patriarch Jacob, about a century and a quarter 
before this time. 

It was when hard pressed by his many foes, that Ebed-Tob made 
use of many arguments to induce the Egyptian King to save him, 
and in one of his letters he used these words: ‘See, the King 
has placed his name upon Jerusalem forever, therefore he cannot 
abandon the City of Jerusalem.” 

This reminder, that ‘‘the King has placed A7s name upon Jeru 
salem forever,” certainly has a meaning if that King were known 
as Jabez and if by royal edict that name were given to the City of 
Jehovah, the greater King, so that it became known as Jabez or 
Jebus, as wellas Salem. That the Egyptians attached an import- 
ance to this city as a religious center appears from the fact that 
long before this it was known to Thothmes III, to whom it sur- 
rendered, as Har-el, ‘* Mount of God.” 

Now let us pause and take review. We find that the Jebus of 
Joshua’s time is expressly stated to have been Jerusalem. The 
scribes of the tribe of Juda dwelt at Jabez, and the place where the 
scribes are found is Jerusalem. The City of Jerusalem bore one of 
the names of the Egyptian King, Khu-en-Aten. That King re- 
nounced the name of the god Amen and all of the Egyptian gods 
and turned to the worship of one only God, a god of Palestine— 
‘*the God of light.” It was a great ruler named Jabez, who, early 
in the history of the people of Israel, appealed to their God, and 
his birth was at a time of trial for his mother and the worshippers 
of Jehovah. As an alternate name from Amendéphis, Ja-hapi or 
Jaapis is formed by the substitution for Amen of the name of the 
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eternal, Jah or Ja; and the contraction or corruption of the name 
to Jabez was a simple and natural change. Although the name of 
the King was given to the City of Jerusalem, that fact is not 
explained except by the application of the proper name Jabez to 
that city. 

The probability that the worship of Aten, in Palestine, was by 
some regarded as the worship of Jehovah is increased by the fact 
that a place bearing the name ‘‘ Mount of God,” and also a place 
bearing the name ‘* House of Jehovah,” are mentioned in the lists 
of Thothmes III. It may be added that Hapi (the bull), called also 
Apis, is one with Ptah; that Hotep, son of Ptah, is but a reversal of 
the latter name; and that in the form Apis it is found in combina- 
tion with names of other deities, as when the golden calf became 
the Jah Apis in the wilderness when Moses and the revelation of 
Jehovah had disappeared, as in Osiris-hapi, or as Osarapis, in that 
ancient writing, ‘*the imprecation of Artemesia,” and as Serapis, 
in Greek and Roman forms. 

A question to which many would like an answer remains. It 
relates to the outcome of the conflict in Palestine in the time of 
Amendéphis IV (Khu-en-Aten). Did the Khabiri—Hebrews as 
some insist—succeed in their attempt, and did Jerusalem come into 
their hands? This the tablets of Amarna do not tell; but some- 
thing more may yet be said. To the suggestion that the confeder- 
ates may have been Hittites and Amorites, it may be answered that 
they would scarcely have written to the Egyptian King for succor 
against one of his own governors, as the opponents of Ebed-Tob 
had done, and the Hittites, who were then in a threatening attitude 
in the north, would, we might expect, have been mentioned by 
name as in other tablets of the time. 

Moreover, one of the tablets from northern Syria, sent by one 
Aziru to Dudu, the Egyptian prime minister, mentions the Yaudu 
as being then so far north as Tuni (p), northwest of Aleppo. 
Prof. Sayce says that this Yaudu is the name of the Jews, precisely 
as written in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

To some this may only give a greater depth to the mystery, and 
this other question occurs: Is the name an accidental resemblance, 
or did the tribe of Juda serve as soldiers in the Egyptian army? 

But these need not stand as the only possible alternatives, if we 
but accept the fact that portions of the tribes of Israel were already 
in the land of Palestine, established in power under the favor of the 
Egyptian King as an effective bulwark against the encroachments 
of the nations of the north. ‘ 

In the triumph of the Egyptian priesthood, with the rise of the 
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nineteenth dynasty, the immediate successors of Khu-en-Aten, and 
the monotheistic party were overthrown; the oppression of the 
Hebrews began; and the Hittites and other tribes of the north and 
of the west swept through the land of Palestine to the borders of 
Egypt itself and became the occasion of the great wars of Seti I 
(who took the field in the first year of his reign) and of his son 
Raamsi II; the latter of whom made the celebrated treaty with the 
then powerful Hittite King. Israel was securely hidden in the 
wilderness when a later confederacy, without the Hittites, swept 
through the land and were repulsed by the army of Raamsi III. 
A little later came the attack upon Egypt by the Libyans of the 
west, which was also repelled by the same King; but the tribes of 
the north and east were unable to take advantage of a possibly 
open door to Goshen during the Libyan invasion; for the armies of 
Israel were in movement for their possessions, and the tribes of 
Palestine weakened, if not exhausted, by the recent war, were no 
match for Joshua with the new and hardy generation of desert 
Israelites. The hornet of Egypt had gone before these sons of 
Jacob, and now, much more than this, the power of Jehovah was 
with their hosts. 


Until lately there were many who believed that the religious 


revolution of the young Egyptian King, Amendphis IV, who 
sternly met and resisted the native priesthood, even though he 
retired from the older capital of Thebes, was a failure; that Pales- 
tine was lost to him; and that in the turmoil of the time he came to 
a violent and inglorious end. But this effort for a purer faith could 
not have been in vain, and it is probable that Joseph, and Queen 
Thi, and Khu-en-Aten, and Ephraim’s daughter Sherah, who built 
cities of defence in Palestine (I Chr. 7: 24), and Moses, and Joshua, 
and even more besides, must be counted as the links of a provi- 
dential chain, which reached from Canaan through Egypt and back 
again to Palestine, as individuals and influences—instruments in 
God’s hand for sending forth the light of truth to bless and save the 
world. To the prayer of Jabez, the God of Israel listened, he 
granted his request; and one of the latest and most useful histories, 
‘*Ancient Egypt in the Light of Modern Discoveries,” says: 
‘‘ There is no reason to suppose that Khu-en-Aten ever during his 
life failed to royally sustain the position he had taken before the 
eyes of the world. His must have been a firm hand which could 
break in pieces all plots at home, and rule over foreign lands with- 
out any sign of decrease of power.” 

‘*The home life of the royal family seems to have been very 
beautiful. Khu-en-Aten was quite domestic in his tastes. and 
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adored his wife and her seven charming daughters.” As he 
prayed, he said; ‘* Sweet love fills my heart for the Queen, and 
for her young children * * * * in long years may she keep 
the hand of Pharaoh.” For their children he prayed: ‘* May they 
keep the hand of the Queen, their mother, eternally and forever.” 
And for himself: ‘‘Creator of all things * * * * Thou dis- 
pensest life to all whom thou hast created * * * * Grant to 
thy son, who loves thee, life in truth. To the Lord of the land, 
Khu-en-Aten, that he may live united with thee in eternity.” 
Sincere and deep must have been the mourning for this young and 
noble King, whom God took, at thirty years, ‘‘from the evil to 
come,” and the tears of Hebrews must have fallen fast for the one 
who had so loved and favored them. Ina few years his new and 
beautiful capital, Khutaten, was almost utterly destroyed by the 
followers of Amen, and even the royal tomb did not escape the 
vengeance of hisenemies. It was discovered and examined in 1891. 
The floor was strewn with the wrappings which had been torn 
from the royal mummy, the granite sarcophagus was broken and 
left in pieces, the inscriptions and ornaments of the walls were 
hacked and injured; but the picture of the funeral procession may 
yet be seen. From the ruins of his capital and tomb it has been 
strangely proved that he died in peace; and that the face of the 
King was full of character is now shown by the remarkable dis- 
covery, by Mr. Petrie, of the plaster cast of his features taken 
immediately after death. With little change of an old quotation it 
may be said: ‘*The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding small.” The triumph of the gods of Egypt had seemed 
to be final and complete; but when our hero King had been at rest 
for more than a hundred years, Moses and Aaron stood in the 
palace halls of the Pharaoh of their day with the challenge of 
Israel’s God to the Princes and the priesthood of the land. Then 
came with deepening intensity the ten great plagues, until through 
blood and darkness and desolation, with pain and grief and death, 
the iron yoke was broken and Egypt was spoiled; for the word 
had been spoken and was fulfilled :—‘‘ against all the gods of 
Egypt I will execute judgment: I am the Lord.” 

There is much in relation to these times yet to be learned, but 
some of the apparent mystery will fade away, as we come to dig 
more deeply in the Old Testament scriptures and to take with them 
the help of all the facts which come from every source, correcting, 
as inevitably we must, our former views of the chronology of those 
early days, that we may read with clearing vision the brilliant and 
astounding records of the tested and unfailing word and find new 
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meanings in the revelation of the truths which burst to glowing 
beauty almost every day. 

The name of Abez, ‘‘ shining,” a town of Issachar (Josh. 19: 20) 
may indicate that, in its new Hebrew usage, Jabez had come to 
mean ‘* Jah, the shining one” instead of ‘‘ the hidden one.” 


J. Treve BarRBeEr. 


THE DEIR EL BAHARI EXHIBITION. 


VERY interesting exhibition indeed of objects recently found 
at Deir el Bahari, in Egypt, is that now on view at Burling- 
ton House, London. The chief exhibits evidently date from about 
the age of Moses, or earlier. They are in marvelous preservation, 
although it is probable they would not continue so long if kept in 
the air of London, which in this respect is not like that of Egypt. 
For example, there is on one of the tables a well-used workman's 
mallet of hard wood. It looks as if it might have done service last 
week. Curious to speculate upon the man to whom it belonged? 
Was he in trouble at losing it? Did he charge it in the bill? 
What became of him? Did he ever see Moses? Was he one who 
witnessed the disturbance which led to the great lawgiver forsaking 
the court? Where is he now? 

There is a good collection of jewelry belonging to Queen Hat- 
shepsu (for ladies believed in decorations in those days), and a 
quantity of vases and tools marked with her name. The chief 
interest of the exhibition is in some mummies with the mummy 
cases complete, all richly decorated. The designs are for the most 
part taken from the well-known illustrations of the Book of the 
Dead, or the Book of Hades. The mummies are those of a priest 
of Chonsu, his mother, and his sister. They were found in a pit 
in the corner of the temple. There are 400 inscribed scarabs of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty with a fine set of Canopic jars, and some singu- 
larly interesting objects, such as a green frog with red eyes, some 
Ushabti figurines, a set of the genii of the dead, worked in beads, 
lying on the breast of one of the mummies. ‘‘ There are fourteen 
jars of unglazed red ware; ten pots of alabaster, with original 
covers; fifty wooden models, probably of threshing-sledges ; fifty 
wooden hoes without the usual cross binding, the leathers for which 
were found in bundles close by; eight large adzes, with bronze 
blades and red leather binding, wonderfully preserved: eight small 
adze-handles without blades; eleven stands of basketwork for jars; 
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four bronze blades; a sacrificial knife, and an axe. Five fine blue 
scarabei of the queen were found near. This collection, singular 
in date, size, and character, is perhaps the most remarkable that 
has ever found its way to London.” 

Perhaps the most interesting object is the sarcophagus of a child 
apparently about eight years of age, with a pair of child’s shoes, 
and by the side a small coffin with a rudely cut doll wrapped up 
apparently ina wig. The shoes are of leather like little boots, 
coming up over the instep and ankles. The wings of imagination 
will spread out at the sight. Was this lad a firstborn; one of those 
slain before the exodus by the avenging angel? Those little shoes 
were perhaps watered by a mother’s tears. I remember once hearing 
Dr. Guthrie say, with great pathos, ‘*Dou’t greet, Mary,” said a 
poor Scotchwoman to her neighbor who was weeping over a little 
pair of empty shoes, ‘*I have three empty pairs at home.” And 
none of us in the audience could keep back the tears, for it was a 
genuine touch of nature. Men did work and women did weep 
three thousand years ago. And that little doll too. Did boys play 
with dolls in that age? A special coffin has been made for it. 
The story of that dying child and sorrowing parent is forgotten, and 
perhaps as well There are quite sad tales enough on record. 
Yet, like a whiff of rose fragrance in a hail storm comes this little 
imperfect fact amidst the awful narrative of battle and slaughter 
that make up history. Yes, the love displayed in preserving the 
doll and the shoes shows us that there were affectionate hearts in 
generations long since passed away and forgotten. Far more 
precious this than the flaring pictures of the idols, or the revolting 
representation of kings engaged in wholesale murder. But ‘‘ the 
evil that men do lives after them, the good is often buried with 
their lives.” Hence history is not the pleasantest of human 
pursuits. 

Those little shoes were carefully cut in two. It is said to render 
them useless to a spoiler. The reason of this will probably be 
found in the subtle metaphysics of ancient Egyptian lore. Every 
object has its Ka. A human being was supposed to have a body 
Khat; an immortal spirit, Ba; a resurrection body, a Sahu; a 
shade, a Khaibit; a heart, an Ab; and a Ka underlying all. The 
Ka somewhat corresponds to the logical idea of substance, an 
existence distinct from its accidents. Beings existent in time had 
Kas existent in eternity. So to the dead man there were given 
sepulchral offerings—the Kas of food nourishing the Ka of his body. 
This may account for the Ushabti figurines, the Kas of these served 
in the unseen the Ka of the buried person. Thus the Ka of this 
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child would have the Ka of the doll it loved on earth, and the Ka 
of its shoes for its unseen journey. And to ensure this the shoes 
themselves were cut across so as to be useless and not be used Ka 
by some other child, the mutilation not affecting the Ka. It is very 
curious that the gods were supposed to have a multiplicity of Kas. 
Ra had seven. The body of a man and his Ka were expected to be 
reunited in the future. The rosth chapter of the Book of the Dead 
deals with this. It commences, ‘‘ Hail to thee who wast my Ka 
during life lo I come to thee, I arise resplendent, I am strong, etc.” 
All this is very interesting. It is greatly in advance of the vaunted 
Indian philosophy. It certainly cuts the ground away from much 
of modern speculation on the evolution of religious thought. 
Hieroglyphic inscriptions demonstrate that if there was at that age 
far less command of facts, there was equal subtlety of mind, and 
the speculations which revealed mental power are not so wonder- 
fully inferior to those of this marvelous nineteenth century after all. 
If we master all this refined speculation :—what then? Is it true? 
Who knows? Happily we have a sure word of prophecy on these 
questions, and life and immortality are brought to light by the 
Gospel. We believe that no man hath ascended to the regions of 
truth in these subjects but the Son of Man, and we simply trust 
His word. 


London. J. Hunr Cooke. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE BIBLE AND THE MONUMENTS. THE PRIMITIVE HEBREW RECORDS IN THE 
LIGHT OF MODERN RESEARCH, By W. St. CHAD BOSCAWEN, FELLOW OF THE 
RoyAL HisToricaAL Society, MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL 
ARCH ZOLOGY. ; 

In this age of scientific scepticism when the Old Testament has 
been assailed with such severe criticism by the ‘* destructive critics,” 
and traditional beliefs have been questioned; when historical 
narratives, the truth of which had been admitted by the earlier 
critics, have been condemned, it seems marvelous, and almost 
inexplicable, that records preserved upon tablets of hardened clay 
have been brought to light to picture the eventful history of nations 
with the same distinctness with which the sacred and profane 
historians had pictured it more than two thousand years ago. The 
spade of the excavator, the discoveries of Petrie in the Fayim and 
at Tel-el-Amarna, and the recovery of historical records of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Babylonia, has given to the historical and prophetical 
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books of the Old Testament an increased importance. Discovery 
has been crowding on discovery, each more marvellous than the 
last, and bearing more or less directly on the Old Testament 
records. 

As Prof. Sayce says, we are just beginning to learn how ignorant 
we have been of the civilized past, and how false our ideas have 
been in regard to it. Enough has been brought to light and 
interpreted by the student of Oriental antiquity to enable us to test 
and correct the conclusions of the critic, and to demonstrate that his 
scepticism has been carried to an extreme. 

One of the most remarkable discoveries was that of the royal 
library at Kouyunjik. It was already a great library, when Assur- 
banipal, the greatest of the Assyrian kings, ascended the throne in 
670 B. C. The ancient cities of Babylonia were searched by his 
agents for their records, their legends, and their varied stores of 
knowledge. It is probable that the legends from which the copies 
were made for the royal library were written before the year 2000 
B. C. 

Among the most remarkable of these tablets is the series of twelve 
upon which are preserved the Babylonian account of the creation, 
the fall, and the deluge, and which bears such a striking similarity 
to the account given by Moses. 

Mr. St. Chad Boscawen in the work before us has placed before 
the reader the Babylonian and Assyrian versions of those traditions 
which are found in the early chapters of Genesis, and such com- 
parisons are instituted as seems to the author to be within the range 
of fair criticism. 

Racially and linguistically, the Hebrew and the ancient Semitic 
people of the Tigro-Euphrates valley were closely allied, and it is 
of great value to scholars that they can now compare the ancient 
literature of these empires and the Scriptures, and it is not difficult 
to suppose that during the long period of intercourse between these 
peoples, traditions of the beginnings of all things were formulated, 
and were the common property of the Hebrews and Babylonians. 

Mr. Boscawen considers in this work the ‘* Hebrew and Assyrian 
Languages,” the ‘*‘ Creation Legends,” the ‘* Serpent and the Fall,” 
the ‘* Beginnings of Civilization,” the ‘* Deluge,” and the ‘‘ Grave 
and the Future State.” The work contains twenty-one halftone 
illustrations. 

(London: Eyre and Spottiswoode ; New York: E. & J. B. Young 
& Co. 8vo. pp. 177.) 
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History oF RELIGION. A SKETCH OF PRIMITIVE RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND 
PRACTICES, AND OF THE ORIGIN OF THE GREAT SYSTEMS, By ALLAN MENZIES, 
D. D., PRoFEssOR OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. 
ANDREWS. 

No tribe or nation has yet been met with destitute of a religion 
or belief in any higher beings. Comparative mythology has made 
it possible for us to reconstruct the creeds of various nations and 
peoples, and this study has become a favorite pursuit with the 
present generation. It is also a study which is being illuminated 
almost every year by fresh discoveries, and it is only by going back 
to origins of the various peoples and their beliefs, studying primi- 
tive beliefs and practices, and investigating the motives and ideas 
by which the various religions are inspired, and viewing the subject 
as a connected and organic whole, that the subject of comparative 
religion is rightly studied. It may be called the science of religion, 
for we find in every department of knowledge that science is seek- 
ing to show the unity of law amid the multiplicity of the phenomena 
with which it has to deal, to gather up the many into one, or 
rather to show how the one has given rise tothe many. The aim 
of Dr. Menzies is not only to describe the leading features of the great 
religions, but also to set forth some of the results which appear to 
have been reached regarding the relation in which these systems 
stand to each other. 

Dr. Menzies considers the growth of religion to have been con- 
tinuous; that there has been a continuous development from the 
beginning, even till now, and that the growth of religion has gone 
on according to the ordinary laws of human progress. As Dr. 
Menzies says: ‘* Any treatment of the subject that does not begin 
at the beginning will be found to be most confusing and unsatis- 
factory.” Dr. Menzies considers that we cannot understand our 
own religion aright without understanding those out of which it 
has been built up, and he does not divide religions into the true 
one, Christianity, and the false ones, all the rest. He finds that 
the good and true rather than the evil and false, furnish the ultimate 
meaning of even the poorest systems. ‘‘ Religion and civilization 
advance together; according as the civilization is in any people, so 
is its religion.” Religion is the inner side of civilization, and ex- 
presses the essential spirit of human life in various ages and nations. 

Dr. Menzies believes that the study of the religions of the world 
is the study of the very soul of its history; it is the study of the 
desires and aspirations which throughout the course of history men 
have not been ashamed, nay, which they have been proud and 
determined to confess. 
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Dr. Menzies starts with the beginning of religion, the earliest 
objects of worship, and the early developments of belief and prac- 
tice. He then takes up the religions of Babylon and Assyria, 
China, ancient Egypt, the Semitic group, the Aryan group, the 
reiigions of India, Persia, and closes with Christianity, which is 
dealt with in the same way as the other religions, and no assump- 
tions are made for it which were not made for them. The author 
points one great line of development, which may be recognized 
more or less distinctly in the growth of each religion, and may 
therefore be held to be characteristic of religion as a whole. Says 
Dr. Menzies: ‘* Not without a divine call, and not without divine 
guidance did man set out so early, and persevere so constantly in 
spite of his disappointments, in the sea:ch for God.” 

Dr. Menzies has written an exceedingly interesting and fascinat- 
ing work. The least satisfactory chapter is on the religion of 
Ancient Egypt, and is merely a summary of what little is known 
and that little knowledge is very unsatisfactory. The foremost 
scholars in Egyptology confess that no history of Egyptian religion 
can as yet be written. 

(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.50.) 


I2mo. pp. 432. Price, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia : 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
from July 20th to August 2oth, are gratefully acknowledged : 


Arens, Miss R. E 

Astor Library. . ... 

Astor Library (Atlas) 

Barbour, Rev. Robert, D. D.. . 
BEEBE, MRS. J. ARTHUR . 25.00 


5.00 


Beecher, Rev. Willis J... . . 5.00 
Blackwell, Miss Frances W.. . 5.00 
Bruckbauer, Frederick, Esq. . . 5.00 
Cairns, Samuel R., Esq... . . 
Choate, Mrs. Joseph H.. . . . 
Christian, Mrs, George H. (1894) 
Congregational Library. . . 

Coxe, Eckley Brinton, Jr... . 
Crawford, Prof. Angus, D. D. . 


Davis, Waters S 
Davis, Waters S. (Atlas). . . 1.00 
Delafield, Mrs, A. Floyd. . . 5.00 
Didama, Rev, H. D. (1894-95) 10.00 
Eaton, Miss Georgiana G.. . . 5.00 
Evanston Free Library. . . . 5.00 
Farman, Hon. E, E., LL. D. . 5.00 
Gould, Miss Helen Miller. . . 
Hanrick, E. G., Esq 
Hitchcock, Hiram, Esq... . . 
Jewett, Miss SarahOrne. . . 
King, Adolph L., Esq... . . 
Loring, Gen. Charles G. (Photo- 
graphs) 
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MacFerron, Norman T., Esq . . $5.00 Salem Public Library 

Martin, Miss Lelia R 5.00 Smith, Charles W., Esq 

Minneapolis Atheneum. . . . 5.00 Smith, Richard C., Esq... . 
Morton, Pres’t Henry, Ph.D. . Taft, Hon. Henry W 

Nantucket Atheneum P Wellman, Mrs. Louise H.. . 
Parsons, Mrs, Edwin A... . 5. WOLCOTT, MRS. J. HUNT- 
Rathbun, Rev. D. I J INGTON 

Robbins, Miss Fannie B. . . . 5. Zabriskie, Mrs. N. Lansing. . . 5. 
Ropes, Hon. John C . Zabriskie, Mrs, N. Lansing (Atlas) 1.00 


From July 20th to date, I have received very thankfully, these 
subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 

Bruckbauer, Frederick, Esq . . $5.00 Parsons, Mrs. Edwin 

Coxe, Eckley Brinton, Jr. . . Southern Baptist Theol. Sem’y . 

Davis, Waters S., Esq ‘ Wilson, Frederick, Esq. . . . 

Hoffman, F. A., Esq j Zabriskie, Mrs. N. Lansing. . . 

Morton, Pres’t Henry, Ph. D . . 10.00 


August 20, 1895. Wituiam C. WINsLow, 


Honorary Secretary. 


Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


ane the issue of the Contour Map in 1893, Secretary Arm- 

strong has been seeking for such a reproduction of it on a flat 
surface and on a small scale as would enable a larger number to 
have the benefit of it than that of those able to purchase the map. 
After various delays a copy by the collotype process has now been 
procured. Its size is twenty-two inches by twelve, and it is printed 
on a white sheet twenty-seven inches by twenty. The color is very 
near that of sandy soil. The details are very sharp and the names 
come out distinctly. This will undoubtedly prove more useful than 
the photographs, being larger and more evenly distinct. The price 
will also be less, as I expect to be able to sell them to subscribers 
for seventy-five cents. 

Our friends must have felt grieved, when reading the July issue 
of the Quarterly Statement, over the illness of Dr. Bliss, who has 
worked so faithfully. His work at Tell-El-Hesy closed, it will be 
remembered, with illness, and again he was stricken in May just as 
he had uncovered the gate near Siloam. The great heat probably 
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had much to do with it, and then, under the excitement of the 
work, he no doubt went beyond his strength before he realized the 
fact. 

Mr. Dickie so well described the work, adding his own excellent 
drawings, that as yet no loss has been felt from the enforced idle- 
ness of Dr. Bliss, and it is remarkable that Mr. Dickie should have 
gotten hold of the work so quickly and just in time to carry it for- 
ward. Itake much pleasure in saying that Dr. Bliss at last advices 
was improving rapidly in the good air of Lebanon and will return 
to his work with fresh ardor. 

His account of the visit made to Kerak in the winter simply 
shows how much is to be done on that side. The conditions have 
been more favorable for preserving ruins in Moab, because there 
has been a smaller amount of building and consequent re-use of 
stones, but it is clear that no time should be lost in doing the work 
of exploration. Oh for the means to employ a dozen men like 
Bliss and Dickie while the ruins yet remain and while the govern- 
ment is so favorable to full investigation ! 

All the contents of the July Quarterly were of the best, but the 
article on the stoppage of the Jordan in 1266, as narrated in an 
Arabic chronicle, will attract the most attention and is very signifi- 
cant as a well attested incident. 

As to what we are to find in Ophel it scarcely seems wise now to 
discuss the grounds of probability that Davidic remains will be 
found, for we may hope soon to be at the very place. How eagerly 
the next Statement will be awaited, not a few of our subscribers 
testify in their letters. 

‘¢ Thirty Years’ Work” will hereafter be sent directly by me as 
soon as new subscriptions of five dollars and upward are received. 
But any preferring to do so can receive instead, ‘‘ The City and 
the Land.” Hitherto there has been a delay due to the presentation 
books being sent from London after I had notified the home office. 

May I ask our subscribers to see that the public libraries in their 
vicinity are informed as to our books? A list with prices will be 
sent at once on request by post-card. Such books as Thirty Years’ 
Work, Tent Work, Mound of Many Cities, City and Land, History 
of Jerusalem, Syrian Stone-Lore, and Judas Maccabzus, are popu- 
lar reading of the best sort. In a Church or Sunday School library 
they are indispensable. 


TuHEOpoRE F. WriGurt, 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


When Bisa was started seven years ago, it was prophesied 
that there were not a sufficient number of persons interested in 
Oriental Archeology to make it successful. Without any advertis- 
ing or any effort to put it before the public, Brsria has been a 
success from the beginning, and now it is read by over three 
thousand persons every month, and its subscribers can be found in 
every State in the Union, and it also has subscribers in Egypt, 
Syria, India, Japan, China, New Zealand, France, Germany, 
Spain, and the Hawaiian Islands. During the past year over three 
hundred dollars worth of works on Oriental archeology and 
philology have been ordered through Brsiia, and we have imported 
and sold twenty-one grammars of the Egyptian language,* ten 
copies of Budge’s interlinear translation of the Sarcophagus of 
Anchesraneferab,{ eighteen copies of Birch’s ‘‘ Egyptian Texts,” 
and six copies of Pierret’s ‘*Vocabulairé Hiéroglyphique.”} 
A very decided interest has been awakened on the subject of Egyp- 
tian exploration, archeology, and philology, and we trust that the 
time will soon come when there will be a competent instructor of 
this language in some of our universities. 

The editor of Bisi1a found that there was a widespread interest 
regarding the ‘*Book of the Dead,” so he translated Pierret’s 
‘*Livre des Morts,” and prefixed a few explanatory chapters. 
Three editions have been sold and there is still a good demand for 
the work. The reviews of the work both in this country and 
England have been highly commendatory. Hundreds of students 
are now familiar with the work, who only knew of it by its name. 
After the work has been a year from the press young Dr. Breasted 
of Chicago, who has constituted himself the Great Mogul of Egyp- 
tology in this country, sets up a how] that the work is not original, 
that such a work should be compiled only by the scholar who is 
familiar with the work (which of course means Dr. Breasted of 








* Renouf’s Grammar was re edited and revised in 1889, but Dr. James Henry 
Breasted, of Chicago, says that it is “ extjre/y obsolete,’ and full of errors. Dr. Le 
Page Renouf is the most able Egyptologist living, and is now engaged in translating 
the ‘* Book of the Dead.” 


+ Octavo pp. 134. Dr E, A. Wallis Budge, for some twenty-five years the keeper 
of Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum, has published “ The Mummy; Chap- 
ters on Egyptian Archeology.” 8vo. pp. 404. Cambridge University Press, and « 
translation of the “ Papyrus of Ani,” which the British Museum has recently published. 
But Dr. Breasted, of Chicago, says that Dr. Budge is so ignorant of the Egyptian 
language that he cannot translate from it correctly. 


t We have not yet learned Dr. Breasted’s opinion of these works. 
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Chicago), and that even ‘* Maspero, the best informed scholar on 
the subject, openly confesses that he could not make a translation of 
the book, and was ignorant even of the religion,” also that such 
works should not be compiled by the ‘‘ dilettante writer.” Haec 
sunt solatia, haec fomenta dolorum, as Cicero observes. 

The ‘* Book of the Dead,” published by the editor of BisBLia, is 
not an original work, and it never pretended to be, but is a com- 
pilation made from the best authorities, as the editor has in his 
library of some six thousand volumes everything of importance on 
the subject that has been published in Germany, France and 
England during the past twenty-five years, and including a work 
published in 1849-59, of which Dr. Breasted says that the editor 
does not know how many volumes the work is composed of. The 
great abundance of foot-notes show the many and various sources 
from which the material was obtained. 

The editor of Brst1a has never before been accused of being a 
‘¢ dilettante writer.” He has been a diligent and earnest student of 
Oriental languages for over thirty years—before Dr. Breasted was 
born—and he has had the advantage of some of the best teachers. 

Dr. Breasted has attempted a translation of Erman’s Aegyptische 
Grammatik, published in Berlin in 1893. A reviewer of the work in 
Brsxia said: ‘* There is a perplexing theorizing,” and that ‘‘ the 
writer has fallen into a common vice of German grammarians, lay- 
ing down rules which in all probability would have brought no 
little astonishment to an ancient Egyptian, of which rules the 
exceptions sometimes appear to be in the majority, as though 
language was made for grammar, rather than grammar for 
language.” ‘* The sad confusion, to which Dr. Erman’s grammar 
gives emphasis, has been introduced into’ our method of translitera- 
tion * * The evidence for this alteration is far from satisfactory 
and the effect disastrous, and after all there is no probability that 
the new pronunciation is nearer to that of ancient Egypt than the 
one we are accustomed to.” 

One of the ablest Egyptologists in America, a pupil of Diimichen, 
speaking of the school of Egyptologists under the leadership of 
Erman, says, that ‘‘ grammatical deductions drawn from the varied 
spelling of so-called verbal forms are nothing but a chimera. To 
set up a grammar with all the subtleties of expression as ina 
modern language and gain from the spelling of words in a language 
where scribes would spell one and the same word in as many as 
twenty-five or more different ways is mere folly.” 

Erman’s grammar is not adapted to the use of the English student, 
and we still advise the purchase of Renouf’s Grammar, even if it is 
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‘*entirely obsolete,” or else Loret’s excellent ‘‘ Manuel de la 
Langue Egyptienne,” which does not follow the ‘‘new school,” 
but confines itself to the ‘* Late Egyptian.” 


Mr. Grenfell has brought back some more fragments of the great 
Revenue papyrus, and a number of family papers of the same date 
as that now in the British Museum which concerns the property of 
one Druton (latter half of the second century B.C.) Among them 
is the actual will of Druton, also several contracts made by him, 
dated in the early years of Ptolemy Soter II. The whole series of 
Ptolemy’s ancestors is given, such complete series being very rare. 
Mr. Wilbour has found a fragment of a stone completing an 
inscription, the other part of which was in Berlin; it was found at 
Dimeh in the Fayum and dates from 104 B.C. It relates toa 
votive offering of one Dionysius to Isis and Harpocrates, in com- 
memoration of the completion of some road-building operations. 


A remarkable discovery has been made at Eleusis in the course 
of the excavations, in the shape of a terracotta plaque with pedi- 
mental top. It is painted in the style of the later Athenian red- 
figured vases, about 400 B. C., and is in wonderfully good preserva- 
tion. On the base is inscribed Minion Anetheken. In the pediment 
is a figure of Artemis, and below are four female figures carrying 
the large torches known as dakchoi. These figures evidently rep- 
resent performers in the Eleusinian mysteries. Thus the plaque is 
not only artistically interesting, but also on account of its bearing 
on this difficult question, and it is hoped that a correct interpreta- 
tion of the subject will throw fresh light on it. 





Rev. J. E. Hanauer writes to the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
that he has been told by Jewish colonists at Kustineh that the 
Synagogue of R. Gam’liel the younger (a grandson of St. Paul’s 
celebrated teacher), had recently been discovered at Yebna, and 
that, when itinerating in Philistia, he visited the place, which is an 
old underground vault on the southern slope of the /e//, now used 
asa stable. It is being visited by many Jews. 
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Rev. J. E. Hanauer, of Jaffa, suggests that travelers in Palestine 
be put on their guard against forged ‘‘ Antiques,” such as earthen- 
ware lamps, which are made wholesale at Nablus, from ancient 
moulds, and modern imitation of them. Caution is also needed in 
the purchase of large stone seals (generally black) bearing in 
Samaritan or Phenician letters the inscription: ‘* David, King, 
servant of Jehovah.” Of these several exist. One of them was 
purchased by a late United States Consul in Jerusalem, and thought 
by him to be genuine. Metal plate, with Phcenician, Hebrew, or 
Arabic inscriptions in ancient characters; little idols, cut out of 
hard limestone, are also offered for sale, but are generally false. 
In the Nazareth district Jews have been lately realizing fancy prices 
for ancient glass sold in the United States of America. 


The Quarterly Report for July has an interesting article by Lieut.- 
Col. C. M. Watson, on ‘* The Stoppage of the River Jordan in 
A. D. 1267.” A question which has always been discussed with 
much interest by commentators on the Book of Joshua, is the 
passage of the Hebrews dry shod across the Jordan, and anything 
that can throw light upon the miraculous stoppage of the river in 
its onward flow to the Dead Sea must naturally call for serious 
attention. A passage has been found in the writings of the Arabic 
historian Nowairi which explains the seeming miracle. 

In the month of Jumad the First, in the year 664, the Sultan 
issued orders for the building of a bridge over the river Jordan. 
When it was completed and the people were dispersed, part of the 
piers gave away. The Sultan was greatly vexed and blamed the 
builders, and sent them back to repair the damage. They found 
the task very difficult, owing to the rise of the waters and the 
strength of the current. But the next night the river ceased to 
flow, so that none remained in its bed. On investigation they 
found that a lofty mound which overlooked the river had fallen 
into it and dammed it up so that the water had spread itself over 
the valley. Ina short time the water prevailed upon the dam and 
broke it up. Ifthe passage in the third chapter of Joshua is read: 
‘¢The waters which came down from above were dammed up 
beside Zarethan, that is far above the city Adam,” the place 
thus described would correspond exactly with the place where 
the temporary dam was formed in the time of the Sultan 
Beybars. 
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Ata recent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, Dr. Helbig 
contested the received opinion of archeologists, that Mycenzan art 
originated in Greece, but that the general character of Mycenzan 
art resembles closely that of the present Phoenician. M. Collignon 
accepted, with some reservations, Dr. Helbig’s theory. Phoenician 
influence is acknowledged about the fifteenth century B. C., and 
also in the Homeric epoch; why, then, should not this influence 
be admitted to have lasted during the intervening period? 
M. Dieulafoy thought that Mycenzan art had borrowed largely 
from both Phenicia and Egypt, and indirectly from Chaldza. It is 
in the ornamentation that Egyptian influence predominates; the 
rosettes, the palmettes, the meanders are literal copies; such a 
ceiling as that of Orchomenus would not cause surprise if found 
among the tombs of Thebes. The sculpture, on the other hand, 
suggested the seal-engraving of Chaldea. But, besides these 
resemblances, there are differences strongly marked, which attest 
the share that the inhabitants of Greece, of the Archipelago, and of 
tfe coast of Asia Minor, took in the elaboration of Mycenzan art. 


An unusually interesting series of articles is now appearing in 
the Chicago Open Courton The Prophets of Ancient Israel by the 
famous Kénigsberg professor and theologian, Charles Henry 
Cornill, one of the foremost authorities on Old Testament literature 
and history in Europe. These articles portray in an eloquent and 
popular style, replete with graceful imagery, the main course and 
significance of the prophetic religion, its origin in the natural and 
religious circumstances of the time, its tremendous historical import 
as a factor determining the conduct and ideals of religious and 
secular movements to-day, and give in rapid but accurate strokes, 
lifelike reproductions of the great thinkers of Israel and Judah, 
who now, thanks to the painstaking and impartial research of 
Oriental scholars, bear for us the same human and natural features 
that the heroes of Greece and Rome do. It is astonishing what 
light these researches have thrown not only on the interesting 
history of Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, and Judea, but also on the 
origin and meaning of our present religious ideas, which they are 
destined to purify and strengthen in a manner which twenty-five 
years ago both liberal and orthodox people could hardly have 
dreamt of. Professor Cornill is thoroughly’ steeped not only in the 
scientific bearings of the subject, but also in its literary, esthetic, 
and romantic aspects. (Zhe Open Court, Chicago. Weekly. Sub- 
scription price, $1.00 a year.) 
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37 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W. C., AND 15 BLAGDEN STREET, BOSTON, Mass., 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society, founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole, 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. (who was its first President), was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
” systematically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries. 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur, 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in to Valley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” needs to 
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be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 


and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. : 


The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :— 


Resolved, That the Archeological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archeological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 
to artists, archxologists, travelers, and the world at large;” and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. 
II. Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates ane plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. 


III. Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans, Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 


IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps, and plans. 


VY. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. 


VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-tive plates. 


VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates 
Extra Volume. 


VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. 

1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis, Fifteen plates. Eatra Volume, 
X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II, (Bubastis, Part II). Thirty-nine plates. 
XI. Ahnas. Beautifully illustrated. 


XII. Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Fifteen 
plates. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. 
Very valuable and unique. 


Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine plates. 


Survey Volume III. El Bersheh, Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 


Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. Invalu- 
able to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 
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II. The Season’s Work at Ahnas and Beni Hasan. 
late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. Price, 70 cents, 

III. Archwological Report (1892-3). 
70 cents. 

IV. Archeological Report (1893-4). 

Y. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. 


Seven illustrations. 


Seven illustrations and maps. 


Price, 70 cents. 


A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 


b@"The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 
published till the following year. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS. 


Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume of 
the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, 
account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological Society in the 
world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, that all who can will 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons contribute not less than $25. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome quartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes with 
colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 

b@ Back volumes can always be ordered. 


Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Egyrer EXPLORATION 
Funp (Miss Mary B. Comyns, Secretary, in charge of the office), 15 Blagden Street, 
Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to Rev. William C. Winslow, Honorary 
Treasurer. 


Local Honorary Secretaries. 


Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, IIL 

Albert Aub, 43 East 83d St., New York, 
N.Y. 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York, N.Y. 

Rey. Frederick W. Taylor, D. D. Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D. D., Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Minnesota Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, N.Y. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph. D., 1606 E. 
Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Chas. H. 8S. Davis, M. D., Ph. D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, 
Haven, Conn. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., Albany. 


D. D., New 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 882 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam, D. D., Concord, Mass. 

Rey. Camben Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph. D., Park 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, Smithson- 
ian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Pres. Lewis A. Gorton, LL. D., Lansing, 
Mich. 
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A. M. Switzer, 201 Centre Ave., Bay City, 
Michigan. 

Prof. R. G. Thwaites, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Rev. W. W. Adams, D. D., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Prof. 0. T. Mason, Ph. D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mrs. George H. Christian, 404 South 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South Hi- 
land St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. S. D. Peet, Ph. D., editor of The 
American Antiquarian, Good Hope, Ill. 

Rev. H. L. Myrick, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, D. D., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pres’t James Marshall, D. D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Gen, Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. A. L. Andrews, ‘‘ The Reef,” New- 
port, R. L 

J.B. Burnett, M. D., 16 Chestnut St. 
Newark, N. J. 

Dr. John F. Goucher, President Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, Md. 

Renwick B. Knox, Esq., Duluth, Minn. 
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Warren K. Moorehead, LL. D., editor of 
The Archeologist, Ohio State Univers 
ity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Prof. J. Frederick Hopkins, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Charles J. Wood, D. D., York, Pa. 

Hon. Jeremiah Lynch, Bohemian Club, 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. Theodore Sterling, Gambier, Ohio. 

Mrs. John C. Merrill, Hotel Figuera, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Pres’t Henry Morton, Ph. D., Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Miss Mary Eva Keys, Madison Read, E. 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Herbert C. Tolman, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Sybil Carter, 28 Central Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn, 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D. D., 109 
South St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Charles W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, D. D., Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. D. L. Miller, Mount Morris, Ill. 

Mrs. Charles Henry Webb, Nantucket, 
Mass. 

S. R. Allen, Esq., 15 Toronto St., Toronto, 

Canada. 


a@- Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary sub- 
scriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this season’s labors. All 
services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 


Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 


This Society was founded on June 22d, 1865. 


the following rules : 
1, It was not to be a religious society. 


It was established on the basis of 


That is to say, it should not be pledged to 


advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 
2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 
3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 


These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson. K. C. 
B., K. C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); Col. 
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Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. 8., R. E. (who conducted the exca- 
vations of Jerusalem); Major Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Palestine and of 
the east country, unfinished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. (Surveyor with 
Major Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M.G., R. E.; Canon Tristram, F. R. §. ; 
Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief supporters are 
found among ministers of all denominations, who see in the results of the explora- 
tions many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years existence, the Society, with limited funds at 
its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published the results in 
books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following ; 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the founda- 
tions, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The contours of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, have been 
ascertained. In consequence of these and other discoveries, many questions of topo- 
graphy relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in an 
entirely new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Executive 
Committee applied for and received from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carry- 
ing on excavations at Jerusalem. These were commenced in the spring of last year 
by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have already led to very valuable discoveries. 

An extremely interesting rockscarp was first traced for some distance along the 
supposed site of the old wall of the city, south of the present wall, and was subse- 
quently followed for over 1,000 feet. In this line of wall the remains of several 
ancient towers and a gateway have been discovered. No less than four sills of this 
ancient gateway, belonging to four different periods, were found in situ one above 
the other. Dr. Bliss writes: ‘‘I know of no more interesting example of a place 
where four distinct periods may be studied in the short perpendicular distance of 
four feet.” Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly State- 
ments of the Fund. 


2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF GALILEE, BY SIR CHARLES WILSON.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still stand in Galilee. They have all been planned 
and sketched, and are found to be of considerable architectural pretensions. As one 
consequence of this work, the building in which Christ taught the people could now 
be reconstructed. 

8. THe SuRVEY oF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years in all, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra incognita—some names were 
filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now we 
possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 


4. THe ARCHZOLOGICAL Work OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned the 
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Discovery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool 
of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are 
additional archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to other 
explorers. Casts and drawings of these may be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Frve Hunprep Square Migs of the country east of Jordan were surveyed by 
Major Conder, R. E., and the results published in a companion volume to the Survey 
of Western Palestine. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, and abounds 
with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. Among these ruins are most wonderful 
fields of dolmens and stone circles. Major Conder has made drawings of these 
There are also special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. 
A map of the Survey, reduced to the scale of one-third, is added to the volume, and 
all Major Conder’s drawings and plans, numbering more than 350, have been engraved. 
The Jaulin, ’Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY PRo¥. E. HULL, F. R. S., is pub- 
lished in a separate volume. The geological facts brought forward throw new light 
on the route of the Exodus, and atford conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain 
are not under the waters of the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and 
the Wfdy ’Arabah have been investigated by Mr. Chichester Hart, and the results 
published in a separate volume. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C.— 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made arrangements 
for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions drawn up 
with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the Director of the 
Folk Lore Society, and others. A paper by Major Conder, R. E., on the first series of 
answers to these questions was published in the Quarterly Statement for July, 1889. 
Essays on the subject, by the Rev. Dr. Post and Mr. Bliss, a Paper on Jewish-Spanish 
Proverbs in use in the country, by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and valuable papers on the 
Folk Lore, Religion and Customs of the Fellahin, by P. J. Baldensperger, Esq., have 
also been published. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 
Instances of this are the Siloam Inscription, which was cut out of its place and stolen 
(though happily the fragments were subsequently recovered), the doorway of a Syna- 
gogue in Upper Galilee, and the sculptured figures at Kana. 

A course of seven Lectures on the Objects and Work of the Fund, delivered in the 
spring of 1892, by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and other distinguished scholars 
and explorers, has been published in a small volume, entitled ‘‘The City and the 
Land,” the second edition of which, with plan of Jerusalem according to Josephus, is 
now ready. 

‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work” is a summary account of the work of the Fund from the 
beginning. It was prepared by Walter Besant and is fully illustrated. 

1. Susscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 
(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the journal of the Society, and 
contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 
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(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 
(3) Post free on application, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 
(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 
2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 


Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The following letter found in Egypt, was written 172 B. C. 
The man’s wife calls herself his sister, according to an old and 
widely spread custom, not only among Egyptians, where brother 
and sister might marry, but among other Oriental nations where 
they might not. 

‘*Isias to Hepheestion, her brother, greeting. If you are well, 
and all your conditions as you like it, my prayers to the gods are 
answered. I too am well, and the child, and all in the house, 
living in constant remembrance of you. On receiving your letter 
by the hand of Horus, in which you explain that you are in retreat 
in the Serapeum at Memphis, I forthwith thanked the gods that 
you were safe, but am grieved at your not coming home, seeing 
that all the others who were detained there have returned ; for since 
you disappeared I have been in great straits to keep myself and the 
child, on account of the dearness of bread, and I hoped that even 
now, if you came, I should gain some relief. But you have never 
considered about coming home and looking into our sad condition. 
For even when you were here we were in want of everything, not 
to say when you were so long absent in such bad times, and never 
sent us anything. Moreover, when Horus, who brought the letter, 
said that you were set free from your seclusion, I am quite in 
despair. But since also your mother is very ill, you will do well, 
for her sake as well as ours, to come back to the town, unless some- 
thing more urgent detains you. Good-by, and take care of your 
health. Year 9, Epeiph the 30th.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


> Oe 


Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 





This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the uneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


a 
ANALY? 
The Egyptian title was /\ = | **The Manifestation of 


Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Sook of the Mead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is every inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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ii. ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued the most complete edition 
of the Book of the Dead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead’ 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive. V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 


31.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Vi.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 


VII.—Index to all of the words contained 
IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Turin Papyrus. 


§I1.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK. 
LONDON, W. C. 


A Prospectus sent on application. 


Third Edition now ready. Third Edition, Price, $6.00. 





